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Has for its f the AeA of the Bible’ 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim, however 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terma—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any sbscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
as a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue’ 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. ¥. sid 


The Oneida Community 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 
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Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 


by the Community. 
8. Newnouse, Superintende nt 


Garden-Hoves : A new ‘and very complete ar=- 
ticle called the Scurrie Hor, is manufactured and 
offered to the gardening public as above. 

Sewing-Silks : Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 


at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Carr, O. H. Mitier, C. Oups, Agents. 
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Traveling-Bags: an assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 


H. W. Burnuam, 


? . 
Mes. E. Wurrriexp, $ Superintendents. 


Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. 8S. Van Vewzer; Superintendent, 
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Palmeleaf ‘Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 
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Milling : Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Hatx, Miller. 





Fresh Tomatoes--Hermetically Sealed, in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 


Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 


De Larre, Oneida Association. 


Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 
THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 





Qutney Commune. 
GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 


M L. WORDEN, . PUTNEY, Vt. 





Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
HH. ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
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PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oncida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
ociavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; 
fented by J. H. Noyes. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3rd) of the 
Oneipa Association. Price 12} cts. 


EE” Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionest, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

ss Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 


Explained and de- 
Pamphlet 6} cts. 





‘The Business of Life. 

‘ What is the chief end of man ?’— 
The world answers, both theoretically 
and practically, ‘to make money.’ That 
is the only answer we can draw from all 
we see going on around us. But it is 
perfectly plain to me, that in comparison 
with making money, we are now about 
the business of life here at the table— 
that this is the more important business, 
Money is sought for the purpose of pro- 
viding food and raiment. It is therefore 
a means, not an end; and the end, 
any case, is manifestly more important 
than the means. The enjoyment of food 
and raiment is therefere more truly the 
business of life than money-making. 

I do not say that eating and drinking, 
and the enjoyment of material things, is 
the chief business of life. It is only 
comparatively so. The chief end of man 
is, to bear fruit unto God ; to live for God, 
to be his bride, and bring forth fruit un- 
to him ; to make our souls and bodies 
profitable unto God, and be reproducers 
of his blessings in all our various facul- 
ties. Eating and drinking, and enjoy- 
ing the pleasures of the senses, are among 
the things for which we are made, in a 
subordinate and inferior degree. In oth- 
er words, Love is the chief end of man— 
the worship of God in the heart ; second- 
ly, the worship of God in the social rela- 
tions ; and, thirdly, the worship of God 
inall the enjoyments ot the senses,— 
What the world calls the chief end of 
man, the business of money-making, is 
the least important part of the business 
of life, only providing the means to the 
minor ends of life. 

In a right state of things, the business 
of providing materials for food and rai- 
ment and physical comfort, would be a 
very small affair. What would then 
have to be done ? What had Adam and 
Eve to do when the earth brought forth 
bountifully, and they were not under the 
necessity of Jaboring ? They must nec- 
essarily have had something todo. The 
real business of life was then before them. 
If we want to introduce ourselves to that 
which shall be truly the business of life— 
in which we can act in partnership with 
Christ and the resurrection church, and 
which will not need to be shifted—if we 
wish for an eternal occupation, which 
will be suitable to the platform of the 
three worlds, so that the angels of God, 
and the Primitive saints who are risen 
with Christ, and the souls of the blessed 
dead in Hades, can all join in it,we must 
seek it from above. That platform, what- 
ever it is, will not be to make money. It 
will be much nearer eating and drinking. 

Let us find out the true business of 
life, and devote ourselves to it, and have 
respect enough for God, his platform, 
and the three worlds, to stick to our bus- 
iness, in spite of all influences to the con- 
trary. The world may laugh and criticise 
if they choose. Let us get on to a plat- 
form of business that we never shall have 
to change ; that will be just as good for 
us a million years hence, as it is now.— 
I am tired of change in this respect : and 





want something that is stable. I know 


we can n find out + the true tential, not on- 
ly of this life, but of that which is to 
come, and so make an end of time as sep- 
arate from eternity. We are now living 
in eternity as truly as we ever shall be.— 
Any conception to the contrary is a de- 
lusion. 

The church and the world are virtually 
in the same position with respect to this 
matter. ‘The world are always preparing 
to enjoy this life, and the church are all 
the time preparing to enjoy one hereafter. 


in| Neither the church nor the worldlings 


actually dive in this life. God made this 
earth for people to live upon. The song 
of the redeemed is, ‘Thou hast made us 
kings and priests, and we shall reign on 
the earth.’ Our business is to live, and 
bear fruit unto God.—Table Talk. 





Christ, Arisen from the Dead. 

The faith of Christ is resurrection 
faith’ In fact, faith considered as a 
whole, has always been matched against 
death, and has triumphed in resurrection. 
This was the tone and standard of Abra- 
ham’s faith. It is said, he believed in 
God who quickeneth the dead ; and again 
that he offered up his only begotten son, 
‘accounting that God was able to raise 
him up even from the dead, from whence 
also he received him in a figure.’ Thus, 
at the very commencement of faith his- 
tory in the world, God stamped his char- 
acter as the antagonist and conqueror of 
death. In Christ, this faith reached its 
full maturity. In the days of his flesh, 
it is said‘ ‘he offered up prayers and sup- 
plications with strong crying and tears 
unto him that was able to save him from 
death ; and was heard in that he feared.’ 
The resurrection of Christ exhibited the 
palpable victorious results of faith. The 
battle with death was fought before the 
universe, and faith was declared the vic- 
tor. ‘Having spoiled principalities and 
powers, he made a show of them openly, 
triumphing over them in it.’ 

The faith thus developed by the resur- 
rection of Christ from the dead, is now 
freely offered, with all its victories, to 
the world. As Christ is King by the 
resurrection, so the faith which he gives, 
and which constitutes our union with 
him, is resurrection faith. It has been 
through death, and destroyed it. This 
tone of faith is sounded forth from the 
whole resurrection church, and will sure- 
ly penetrate even the silence of Hades, 
and awaken all its sleepers. Do not for- 
get that the faith of Christ is a resurrec- 
tion power. 





The Debt of Thankfulness. 

Because all things work for good, we 
ought in all things to give thanks. This 
isa standing debt against us, always 
making its demands, whether we pay or 
not, and always accumulating, if we do 
not pay. If there is anything in the 
past that we have not discovered to be 
good, and settled for by giving thanks, 
then in respect to that we are in arrears, 
and, consciously or unconsciouly, harbor 
hard and unsatisfactory feelings towards 
God.—Experience teaches us that we 





shall surely find the debt reasonable in 


every case. Many of our prey trials 
we have found at last to have been our 
greatest blessings; and so we certainly 
shall find that every item of ou” experi- 
ence, however dark it may yet be to us, 
has been good, and has deserved thanks. 
Our true economy and comfort is to 
‘square up’ and ‘keep square.’ 

—-When the stream of our thankful- 
ness has fairly overflowed, and saturated 
all the past, 1t will then overtake the 
present, and make us happy as we float 
along with it. Nay, it will roll on be- 
yond us into the future, and spread out 
on the right hand and on the left, till it 
becomes an ocean of gratitude for all 
things pest, present, and to come. 


Christian Character. 

We were never more interested in the 
8th chapter of Romans than ata late 
reading. It seems to us to present in a 
nut-shell a comprehensive view of the 
Christian character and state as under- 
stood by Paul, and as attained by the 
Primitive church. The most noticeable 
features of the chapter are these : 

1. A positive declaration of salvation 
JSrom sin and condemnation. ‘There is, 
therefore, now no condemnation to them 
which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not 
after the flesh, but after the spirit. For 
the law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus hath made me free from the law of 
sin and death.’ 

2. A statement of the means by which 
salvation from sin is secured. ‘ What the 
law could not do, in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God, sending his own 
Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and 
for sin, condemned sin in the flesh : that 
the righteousness of the law might be 
fulfilled in us, who walk not after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit.’ 

3. A sure test by which believers may 
know that they have passed from death 
unto life. ‘As many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.’ 
‘Now if any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ he is none of his.’ ‘The Spirit 
itself beareth witness with our spirit, 
that we are the children of God.’ 


4. The strongest encouragement to per- 
severance under the disciplinary process 
necessary to the perfecting of faith. ‘I 
reckon that the sufferings of this present 
time are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory which shall be revealed in us.’ 
‘The creature itself also shall be deliv- 
ered from the bondage of corruption into 
the glorious liberty of the children of 
God.’ ‘ We know that all things work 
together for good to them that love God.’ 

5. An assurance of the sympathy and 
assistance of the Spirit. ‘Likewise the 
Spirit also helpeth our infirmities : for we 
know not what we should pray for as we 
ought ; but the Spirit itself maketh in- 
tercession for us with groanings that can 
not be uttered.’ ‘He maketh interces- 
sion for the saints acording to the will of 
God.’ 

6. The strongest possible assertion of 
security in holiness. ‘ Who shall separate 
us from the love of Christ ? Shall tribu- 








lation, or distress, or persecution, or 
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famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword ? 
...-Nay in all these things we are more 
than conquerors, through him that loved 
For I am persuaded [assured] that 
nor angels, nor 


us. 
neither death, nor life, 
principalities, nor powers, nor things pres- 
ent, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’ 

Now the experience described in the 
passages that we have noticed above, 
is held out in the word of God as 
attainable by us equally with the Primi- 
tive church; and such being the fact, 
how great is our encouragement for the 
present, and hope for the future ! 

A. W. ©. 
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The Secret ‘of Happiness. 

‘The secret of happiness consists in fixing our 
attention on good, rather than on the limitation, 
of it.’—Home-Talk by 3. u. N. 

This short sentence has often suggested itself 
to our mind, as revealing in a word the whole 
story of our experience. Is it not universally 
true that persons are proportionally happy, as 
their attention is absorbed in the good that is 
given them to enjoy, and correspondingly miser- 
able as their attention is occupied with what they 
might enjoy, i. e., fixed on the limitation of 
good? We believe it is. There is good enough 
within the reach of all to cause their hearts to 
guntinually swell and overflow with gratitude, 
thanksgiving and praise; but the thought of 
greater good, or of a different form of good, or 
the supposition that others enjoy what we do 
not, is permitted to introduce itself, and poison 
the feast of good already prepared for us. This 
veaching desire for greater good, so inherent in 
human nature, is not, after all, to be suppressed, 
or ignored: for it 1s one of the greatest agents of 
improvement and progress, and produces the best 
of results, when it operates under healthy condi- 
tions. It is only against its false action that we 
should guard—against that action which creates 
unthankfulness, and leads us to overlook the good 
we already enjoy or may enjoy. There isa way 
to combine an unquenchable desire for improve- 
iment—for greater good—with entire reccucilia- 
tion to our present circumstances, and thankful- 
ness for them. Paul was an example of this. 
Perhaps it is one of the gospel ‘secrets.’ It may 
be a question whether it is possible for a man in 
tho carnal state to fix his attention on good in 
such a way, that the thought of its limitation, 
shall not make him more or less unhappy. But 
a8 followers of Paul, and partakers of the gospel, 
we can safely affirm, that our altention shall be 
fixed on guod rather than on the timitation of 
ilL—w. A. H. 

a Oo 
The Function of the Novel. 

A leading influence in the literature ot the age 
18 the novel—or work of fiction. In circulation 
it reaches all classes, old and young. It is une of 
the most potent agencies now at work upon 
society. The leading minds of the age use it. 
The novels of the day penetrate into every house- 
hold and drop their influences upon the inmates, 
for good or evil. They meet the opening capaci- 
ties of the child, and modify the future develop- 
ment of his character by the ideal of life which 
they present to his view. Who can deny that 
the novels of Scott have exercised a vast mould- 
ing power upon the mental and moral characters 
of their readers—upon their tastes, thoughts, and 
feelings, and conceptions of life? or who can doubt 
the influence of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ and ‘ Dred, 
upon the moral | sentiment of this country ? The 
novel is a great and legitimate power, and the 
measure of its instrumentality for evil is also the 
measure of the good that it can be made to accom- 
plish. Its true function is not simply amusement, 
it may be a vehicle of instruction and of food for 
the higher aspirations of the soul. But fiction 
as hitherto developed and written, is an unsatis- 
factory affair. Inits best aspects it presents no 
ideal of life that responds to the wants of the 
human heart. It is the reflex mainly of a false 
state uf society and of conceptions of life resultant 
therefrom. Something better is wanted, A wri- 


ter in Putnam’s Monthly, speaking of this fail- 
ure of modera fiction, says: 


‘* Our novels are hot arguments upon questions 
no longer open in any sane mind. We concede, 
to the author of ‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,’ that slavery 
if not a bad, is at least an unfortunate relation. — 
Then that book falls to the ground. We are all 
democrats in principle; we despise castes and 
classes in society ; we agree with Thackeray and 
Dickens, that common honesty and common de- 
cency are necessities of life. We dispose of sev- 
eral tons of fiction by simply declaring that a self- 
respect superior to snobbery, and a social system 
which affords equal opportunity to all, are decided- 
ly desirable, and very few people doubt it. But 
who will tell me what to do with my day? I 
am haunted by a suspicion that it is as good as 
any day; that it would be no better if it were 
filled with ‘ moving accidents.’ They would only, 
as we say, ‘ ‘divert? me—that i is, ped me off from 
the way of enduring happiness. I want a per- 
manent and large activity, and there is surely 
work enough to be done in every village before 
society will be possible among men. I want sym- 
pathy and codperation, and 1 see in the breasts 
of my neighbors a latent humanity whose extent 
is incalculable, and which points towards every- 
thing dear tome. If I could be taught to take 
hold on what is so near me, sormething great and 
beautiful might yet be done even here,” 

Who will give us a masterly work of fiction, 
that shall present to its readers the highest ideal 
of a true life and true society; which shall un- 
fold the truths of the New Testament in their 
bearing upon inward and outward life, and shall 
lead men’s minds forward to the great issues of 
the future—the Resurrection and the coming of 
the Kingdom of Heaven; which shall be a si- 
lent preacher of the Gospel that shone forth on 
the day of Pentecost; which shall teach people 
how to live and what to live for, by showing how 
and for what Paul lived; which shall shadow 
forth the workings of that heavenly love of which 
John writes such glorious things ?—r. L. P, 





The Joy Betore Us. 


The heart yearns for perfection, for growth in 
all that is true and beautiful and of good report. 
We think of the angels and resurrection saints, 
filled with the life of heaven, delivered from all 
that is evil and imperfect, and long to be like 
them. We shall be like them—like Christ.— 
These desires and heart-longings are the promise 
thereof. They come not to mock us. The germ 
of all perfection is within us—‘ Christ the hope 
of glory.?. That germ will unfold and absorb us 
into itself. The process may be long, the birth 
painful, but we shall come forth into a new ex- 
istence, where ‘there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there 
be any more pain, for the former things are 
passed away.’ Let us rejoice then in the experi- 
ence which, while it shows us our present weak- 
ness and imperfection, points onward to a glorious 
future, where all the desires of our hearts will be 
realized.—t. 1. P. 





Preparation for Heaven--A Plain ‘Man's Cone 
clustons. 


Minister.—I have long wished, my friend, for an 
opportunity to converse with you on a most im- 
portant subject—the necessity of attention to re- 
hgion as a means of preparation for the future. 
Your own reflection must have convinced you 
that this world is not intended as a permanent 
abode, and that it is not worthy to absorb the 
care of an immortal being. As a believer in 
the Biblealso, you must know that some prepara- 
tion is required ‘to secure an entrance into a bet- 
ter world on leaving this. 

Parishioner.—I am glad to reeeive your ad- 
monitions on this point. My attention has al- 
ready been turned in the direction you point out, 
and I am sincerely determined to address myself 
to the work of preparation for heaven. [ should 
prize any instructions you can give me that will 
forward my purpose. Allow me to ask, What are 
the essential requisites for one who secks an 
assurance of heaven ? 

Min.—You must, in the first place, obtain a 
change of heart, by repentance for sin, and accep- 
tance of Jesus Christ. Then it is expected that 
you will join the church, attend its ordinances, 
institute family prayer, and deport yourself ina 
sober and godly manner in.all your rélations. 

Par.—l[ accept all thisas reascnable. ‘rue in- 
ward holiness and acquaintance with God, are 
evidently the foundations of the Christian life.— 
Butam Ito step there? Are there no social 
consequences springing from this inward change ? 
Am I to go on and live in my family and property 
relations just as the unchristian and worldly do ? 
What is the state of heaven in respect to these 
practical, every-day matters ? 

Min.—We are to suppose undoubtedly that 
heaven presents a great contrast to the world in 





those particulars that you mention. There loye 





takes the place of selfishness in all relations.— 
There the blessed all form one loving family, 
united and inseparable, In presenting this view 
to my congregation, I often urge upon them the 
necessity of cultivating more Christian affection 
among themselves. 

Par.—While it is very common to picture the 
happiness of heaven in general terms—to describe 
it as a place where friends meet ‘ to part no more,’ 
—as a place 

‘Where the rivers of pleasure roll o’er the bright plains, 

And the noontide of glory eternally reigns,’ &c., 

it seems to me very important to gain some ex- 
plicit ideas as to what the happiness consists in, 
and the mode of life which is concerned in pro- 
ducing it. A mere imaginary felicity 1s not what 
we want. You say that dove is the ruling ele- 
ment in the heavenly state ; allow me to inquire 
how this love would manifest itself right here in 
our present circumstances. 

Min.—Indeed, I have not been accustomed to 
speculate so far as that. I assume that heaven 
is the reward of righteousness to be enjoyed by 
the good after death, and not to be attained in 
the present state. 

Par.—Neither do I expect such a premature 
attainment; but surely it would be well for us to 
aim as near to it as possible, and there is little 
danger that we shall come too near the perfec- 
tion of heavenly society, do the best we can.— 
Tell me then frankly whether you think such an 
institution as private property and exclusive 
ownership does or could exist in a heavenly so- 
ciety. 

Min.—From the definition I have just given of 
heaven, as forming one united family, I should 
assume of course that isolated possession based 
on selfishness could not exist. 


Par.—Now you have exhorted me as you do 
others, to give myself to the work of preparation 
for heaven, and being in downright earnest to 
do so, how can I neglect to put myself in the 
way of learning their principles and conforming 
to their standard of society as fast as possible ? 
As a mar of sincerity, I see no other way but to 
adopt that anti-selfish position in regard to prop- 
erty which you say is the characteristic of heaven. 

Min.—But this will lead you directly into 
Communism with all its disreputabilities. 

Par.—I know nothing about the thing you 
stigmatize: anda name is of little consequence 
to one who is in earnest. If there are those who 
believe in heaven, and who believe that the 
earth might be made better by attempting to intro- 
duce heavenly principles and fashions, and by 
living together as brethren, I am for them. In 
no other way, surely, can I more faithfully follow 
your advice to use the present world in preparing 
for a better.—G. Ww. N. 





The Real Thing. 

Yes, the divine thing is Jove. Thank God, that 
after all knowledge has failed, and after all the 
hopes and prides and strugglings of the flesh nave 
come to nought, love stil! is left. The fires and 
floods, which sweep away all the surface rubbish 
of our lives, cannot reach it. It is the star of 
heaven in our souls, which only becomes the 
brighter for the storm that is past. ‘Now abide 
these three, FaitH, Hope, and Love; and the 
greatest of these is Love. 

Let us make up our minds to be contented with 
love, to seek it, and drop every thing else in the 
pursuit. If we fret ourselves with pride, money, 
circumstances, and position, we only get our labor 
for our pains. We beat our heads against a cage 
that never yields. The meekness that forbears 
to strive, the-spirit that breaks down in love, 
this is the way out. ‘:Come:unto me, ye that la- 
bor and are:heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
Take.my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I 
am meek and lowly in heart ; and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls.’ 

Let us accept the exhortations on this subject. 
and since we have purified our souls in obeying the 
truth, see that we love one another with a pure 
heart fervently. 1 Peter 1:22. Or in the sim- 
ple words of John, ‘ Beloved, let us love one an- 
other, for love is of God.’ Or again, Panl: ‘ Let 
us consider one another, to provoke unto love and 
good works.’ These exhortations assume that 
love is already a divine gift within us, ‘ shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost.’ The 
eternal fire is always there, by our union with 
Christ. We are then invited to recognize it— 
give it exercise and expression, and provoke it in 
others. Why should we not be wholly absorbed 
in this spirit? Every thing else will perish and 
pass away—all our little anxieties about this and 
that personal concern will be bootless—only the 
stock that we invest in love will be permanent 





and paying capital. Love is eternal; it is he 
business, and the vuly business of heaven. Why 
should we not love one another; we are truly 
one—our everlasting and growing destiny is unity. 
Our separation is only outward, apparent and 
temporary—it continually gives place to the stron_ 
ger reality that we are ‘members one of another,’ 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Ayotuer Sreampoat Disaster, AND FRAR- 
FUL LOSS OF LIFE.—The steamer Montreal, one of 
the regular steamers running on the St. Lawrence 
between Quebec and Montreal, having on board 
about 500 passengers, was burned a few miles 
above Quebec, on Friday evening, June 26, and it 
is believed that more than 300 lives were lost. 
A majority of the passengers were Scotch, and 
other immigrants recently arrived from Europe. 
On discovering that the boat was on fire, numbers 
of the passengers threw themselves overboard. 
and were in most cases drowned. The steamer 
Napoleon, also bound for Mon:real, the account 
says, was fortunately but a few miles in advance 
of the burning boat, and as soon as the fire was 
discovered, put back with all possible speed, and 
succeeded in rescuing from the burning wreck 
127 passengers. 

--A railroad bridge is to be built across the 
Rhine, near the confluence of the Main, at a cost 
of about one and a quarter million dollars. 

.-The Hon. N P. Banks, late speaker of 
the U. S. House of Representatives, is the Re- 
publican candidate for Governor of Massachusetts. 

.-The high price of Cotton is attracting at- 
tention in England to new sources of supply. A 
portion of New South Wales in Australia 1s said 
to present a favorable soil and climate for the 
cotton plant ; and the recent influx of Chinese 
emigrants into that country holds out the prospect 
of an inexhaustible supply of labor. 





.-Summer has hardly begun to make its 
appearance at Lake Superior. The steamer Lady 
Elgin, which has just returned from the Lake, 
reports that she was embarrassed from the 11th 
to the 14th of June, by immense fields of ice, 
twelve to fourteen inches thick. 

--Madame Pfeiffer, at last accounts, was at 
the island of Mauritius in the Indian Ocean. 


.-New South Wales, according to a census 
taken last summer has a population of 266.000. 
Of these , 74,200 are English and Welsh ; 50,100 
Trish; 16,300 Scotch; 5,700 German, and 1,800 
Chinese; the remainder are natives. 


.-The London Times newspaper is printed 
in an antique, dingy looking building in Printing 
House Square, and the rooms are all Jow, dark 
and uninviting. Eighty-eight compositors are 
always at work on advertisements, and forty 
three more work at Parliamentary debates and 
other matters. Four presses are required to 
work off the morning edition, and to take advan 
tage of the four presses, part of the paper is reg- 
ularly electrotyped. The daily edition of the 
Times is 53,000. 

.-At the present time in New-York there 
are thirteen establishments which manufacture 
champagne, or, in other words, convert still wines 
into sparkling ones; for no process has yet been 
discovered for producing an artificial wine which 
possesses the flavor and other qualities of the pro- 
duct of the grape. These manufacturers use for 
their purpose a light French, and sometimes, if 
sparkling hock is to be produced, a German wine, 
The wine, after being prepared by precipitating 
all substances which would, when charged with 
carbonic aci’, be depositied in the bottle, is sub- 
jected to a hgh pressure of carbonic acid by ma- 
chinery, such as is used for the manufacture of 
soda water, and after being well agitated in 
contact with the gas, is bottled under pressure 
with a very ingenious machine. 

Ata festival given in New-York toa distinguish - 
ed statesman, the wine furnished was all made 


, | in this city, and was pronounced of excellent quali- 


ty by numbers whoimagined they were drinking 
genuine ‘ Heidsieck.’—Scalpel. 

. Contradictory accounts are given in respect 
to Mr. Sumner’s health—some reporting him near- 
ly if not quite recovered—others that he is by no 
means well, and that it is doubtful whether his 
nervous system will soon recover from the shock 
it has received. 

.--.-There are at present fourteen established 
lines of ocean steamers between Eurnpe and 
America, which have made 586 trips during a Vear, 
or an average of a fraction more than five trips mM 

week, each way. The Cunard line is the only 
one that makes weekly trips ; the Collins, Bremen, 
Glasgow, Antwerp, Quebec, and Philadelphia 
lines run semi-monthly. 
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Why do Men lack Bread? 

We have heard much lately about scarcity of 

provisions and starvation in the Western States. 
At first it seems somewhat extraordinary that 
such a state of things can possibly occur in so 
fertile and grain-producing a country. A little re- 
flection, however, will show to any one that 
human wants, merely, form but asmall part of 
the great alimentary demand which requires con- 
tinual supply. Mhillions of other mouths of more 
than human voracity devour the otherwise abun- 
dant supplies which each annual harvest furnishes. 
It is for the brute creation tbat men toil an:l 
sweat and in mary cases starve. Let us fora 
moment compare the amount of grain consumed 
by a brute with what a man consumes. 

The Oneida Community at a time when it 
numbered not less than 170 persons, consumed 
500 Ibs. flour, 3 bushels of corn, and one of rye 
per week, which is equivalent to 144 bushels of 
grain. 138 lbs was subtracted from this grain in 
the shape of wheat bran which goes principally 
to the animals. The amount that each person 
consumes at this rate is about 5} pints per week. 
The amount of meal, including a little bran, con- 
sumed by each of our horses per week 1s 56 pints. 
Reducing this quantity one sixth to allow for the 
amount that it would swell in grinding, we have 
over 46 pints of grain that one horse consumes 
in a week, which is about 8% times the amount 
that a person consumes. Thisis a very moder- 
ate estimate of the proportional amount of grain 
consumed by the average of persons and working 
and fattening animals, inasmuch as the members of 
the Association eat but little meat, and natur- 
ally consume the more grain. 

When we consider the millions of horses, cattle 
and hogs, that this country produces and supports, 
and that each of those that are devoted to labor 
or the shambles consumes about 8} times what 
one person consumes, it is not difficult to account 
for an occasional scarcity of bread stuffs. 

Why then may we not take this famine asa 
kind of judgment on the undue craving of the na- 
tional appetite for meat? The steadily growing 
demand for meat on the part of the constantly 
increasing class of non-producers, stimulates the 
farmer to increase his stock of animals to the 
highest number that his land can support.— 
Then any wantof foresight, or failure of crops 
may produce immediate scarcity. 

There is another consideration which this false 
appetite and consequent undue propotion of an- 
imals presents to our minds. That is, the vast 
amount of labor involved in supporting them.— 
When mankind shall have become more am- 
bitious to live a true life, one which harmonizes 
with the spirit and principles of the kingdom of 
Heaven, than to accumulate property for selfish 
purposes, will they willingly consent to the not 
very refining drudgery of waiting on animals ?—- 
While we are not prepared to advocate the aboli- 
tion of all animals (at least until some cheaper 
motive power for doing the labor which they 
now preform is secured) we believe that the in. 
dications of providence as well as the dictates of 
common éense demonstrate that the present hab- 
its of excessive flesh eating and brute-tending are 
no part of the good time coming, and are des- 
tined to pass away.—H. J. 8. 





* All Things Continue as they were.’ 

So said the sleepy souls who jeered at the 
promise of Christ’s coming, eighteen hundred 
years ago. Sosay, and always have said, the 
wise fools, who forget the living God, and wor- 
ship the ‘natural laws,’ measuring the future by 
the poorest experience of the past, and loving the 
routine of common animal] existence, more than 
the hope of the kingdom of heaven. 

But this old argument from experience, which 
has been used so effectually to batter the watch- 
towers of faith, may be turned round, and made 
to play upon the ditch-works of unbelief. We 
accept the saying, ‘All things continue as they 
were. We too believe that what has been, will 
be—that things are to go on ‘in the good old 
way.’ But let us see what the ‘good old way’ 
has been. ‘The history of the world is not alto- 
gether a record of the devil's works and stagna- 
tion. 

‘All things continue as they were from the 
foundation of the world.’ Just so. Before the 
foundation of the world, there was a God, able to 
make the world with its ‘natural laws.’ He con- 
tinues mighty asever. That God, before the 
world began, had a plan of its whole career and 
results. He purposed, away back in that old 
time, to gather togethcr in one, at last, all things 
which are in heaven and onearth. That plan 
gontinues unchanged, and is moving on, as of old, 
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they were.’ The God of heaven was from the 
beginning the Judge of all the earth, as was seen 
in the flood; in the destruction of Sudom and 
Gomorrah; in the conquests and exaltation of 
the Jewish nation ; in the humiliation of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and in the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Look out for such things in these days. ‘ All 
things continue as they were’—God's supremacy 
in the affairs of men and nations among the rest. 
There was in old time, a covenant with Abraham 
that in his seed all nations of the earth should be 
blessed. That covenant remains as it was.— 
Watch for its fulfillment. ‘ All things continue 
as they were.’ There was an ‘age of miracles,’ 
which they say now 1s past. But why so?— 
For four thousand years the God of heaven dealt 
with the world, in open manifestations of his 
power and glory. This is the good old way.— 
Let us have no innovations. What has been, will 
be. The age of miracles is one of the old vener- 
able institutions, which we are bound to cling to, 
in spite of all the novelties of theologians. ‘ All 
things continue as they were, from the foundation 
of the world.’ 

The truth is, revolution, progress, and the 
barsting forth of new things, has been the rule of 
the world’s history; and the routine which 
conservatives are so fond of, has been the excep- 
tion. The principal things that have been going 
on since the world began, have been subversions 
of old institutions, by new expansions of tife: 
like the subversion of idolatry by Judaism, of 
Judaism by Christianity, of false Christianity by 
the Reformation, &c. And such, we might ex- 
pect, would be the rule of human affairs, if we 
realize that the living God is at the bottom of 
them. None but those whv believe that King 
Log is the center of destiny, can reasonably croak 
for still times. 

We vote heartily for the old ways. We trust 
‘all things will continue as they were from the 
foundation of the world’—speeding onward, from 
overturn to overturn, till he whose right it is, 


shall reign. 
neti — 


An Oneida Journal. 


Friday, June 26.—There is something clectii- 
cal in the idea of the new Community House that 
is to be, which makes now and then stirring dis- 
cussions among us. The occasion of its being 
introduced into our parlor conversation the pres- 
ent week, was the reception of a letter from Mr. 
Worden, our Putney brother, urging a plan for 
enlarging the present mansion, by building an 
addition of twenty feet on the south end, thereby 
doubling cur present parlor and dining room.— 
On considering the plan, many were in favor of it 
as a temporary resource, giving us much needed 
room for the enjoyment of our evening gatherings, 
improving our means of ventilation &c. One 
enthusiast, who thought that as we had _ provided 
for the commissariat in the purchase of a farm) 
it was now time to increase our domestic conve- 
niences, volunteered to be of a party of four, to 
do the wood work of the new building. The 
more cautious however suggested that we shou!d 
find it difficult to accomplish such a labor the 
present season, as our programme of business is 
already extended tv the full extent of our capacity. 
One or two new out-buildings have been projected, 
including a bath-house for the more special ac- 
commodation of women, which it was thought 
should have precedence over any new enterprise. 
Then why, it was said, lay out more expenditure 
on this dwelling, when we have in view to build a 
house entirely new and suitable to our wants? 
Aye, replied the others, but when? If it is to be 
five or ten years before this pleasunt but rather 
mythical structure is to be realized, shall we not 
want the additional room that is now proposed 
to live in meanwhile? Whereupon a cursory 
examination was had of our prospective resources, 
and it was concluded that we might (no unfore- 
seen obstacle preventing ) commence preparations 
for the new edifice next summer. This turned 
the course of thought into a popular channel, and 
a plan being suggested for enlarging the parlor by 
opening communication with the neighboring 
reception-room by means of folding doors or a 
sliding partition, all seemed satisfied with the 
compromise. 

By way of following up the impulse toward the 
new House, it was proposed to fix upun the loca- 
tion, and place the grounds thereabouts under 
the hand of our Jandscape gardeners for improve- 
ment the present fall. The spot proposed by Mr. 
N., and unanimously agreed upon was in the gar- 
den, near the reservoir, 8 few rods north of the pres- 
ent children’s house. The advantages of this spot 
are its convenience of access, its nearness to the ex- 





to its accomplishment. ‘All things continue as 


isting buildings of the Community, its dry situation 





and good prospect. ‘The most apparent objec- 
tion that rises against the locality, is the fact 
that the building and its surroundings will occupy 
some of our choicest garden ground that is now 
used for the production of strawberries, grapes 
and vegetables. But on the whole we want just 
such land for our site, and all the associations 
connected with this spot are home-like and loving. 
It will be in the center of what has been the 
favorite promenade of old and young since the 
beginning of the Community. For enlarging the 
garden grounds hereafter, we shall probably move 
on to the slopes westward of the present site. 

If we succeed as well in agreeing upon the form 
and construction of our new house, when those 
points arise, as we have in the first step regard- 
ing its locality, we shall have nothing to desire. 
One of the most interesting and satisfying things 
under the sun, that we know of, is this same pos- 
sibility of aggregate agreement that we see ir the 
Community. In a group of a hundred persons 
looking with keen and interested minds at a 
given thing, itis so easy to disagree, and there are 
so many chances ordinarily that they will differ, 
that it is well worth while to find them at last, 
after full liberty of examination and discussion, 
all settling upon aconclusion which suits each 
one individually. When such a result comes we 
feel sure of the inspiration that guides, and of the 
strength that goes with it. 

Saturday, 27.— Weather quite summer-like, not 
melting at all or sultry, but warm enough to be 
very enlivening after so protracted a spring; and 
to-night warm enough to draw out the amphibious 
attractions of human nature, to bring mosquitoes 
around, and, thirdly, to allow us to have our sup- 
per on the grass under the butternut-tree. The 
‘small green feather,’ shooting upward in the 
cornfield, rejoices no doubt at the genial change— 
‘Mondamin’ loves the sunshine as well as rain. 
One consequence of the long cold weather is that 
our bees, and those in the region about, are tardy 
in swarming. They wait for the flowers, we sup- 
pose, as the flowers have waited for the season. 

Sunday, 28.— Last evening the strawberry vines 
began to look dry, and the force-pump and hose 
were in readiness by the reservoir for watering 
them this morning; but a drenching shower about 
6 o’clock anticipated this labor, and put to shame 
the best attempt at irrigation we could have 
made. Nearly ten bushels of the exquisite fruit 
have been picked to-day.——Commenced reading 
the life of Charlotte Bronte in our afternoon bag- 
bee. In the evening the 8th chapter of Romars 
was read for a subject of conversation. It relates 
to the warfare between the spirit and the flesh, 
and the victory of the spirit. ‘To be spiritu- 
ally minded is life and peace.’ What is it to be 
spiritually minded ? and how can we constantly 
enjoy this state? It was thought by one, whose 
attention was particularly enlisted, that a spirit 
of contentment and thankfulness, or reconciliation 
to God, through all experiences, is a good defini- 
tion of the spiritual mind. In this, Christ was 
our great example. ‘Lo, I come todo thy will, 
O God’—' not my will but thine be done,’ was the 
atitude of his spirit. He had every thing in his 
circumstances, if he looked at his outward estate, 
to make him lose his cheerfulness and justifica- 
tion and confidence in God, but he maintained 
them all. Another speaker thought the spiritual 
mind was not to be considered a very difficult at- 
tainment, requiring peculiar circumstances ; it was 
something near and easy to faith. By turning his 
thoughts to Christ he had found himself almost 
instantly translated from a state of outward dis- 
traction to a sphere of spiritual peace and victory. 
‘The word is nigh thee, even in thy heart and in 
thy mouth.’ 

Monday, 29.—We have noticed among our late 
calls, two ladies (with different parties) wearing 
the short-dress. It contrasts by no means unfa- 
vorably with the preposterous fashion of hoops. 
By the way, a wish having been expressed at the 
time of the report from the kitchen, showing the 
cost of the Community board for a week, that a 
similar statement might be made in relation to 
our clothing expenses, there was one given last 
night at the end of the usual financial report. 
By this it appeared that the total expense of the 
clothing department for 1856, aside frum the 
shoe bill, and the labor employed in making, 
was $1754,03, or $9 ,74 for each individual.— 
The whole amounted to less than the contents of 
a fashionable lady’s trunk, such a lady as we read 
of in the 7ribune lately, who having lost her 
trunk ona journey, gave an inventory of what it 
contained to the railroad company that was re- 
sponsible for its loss. Her sitks and laces and 
jewels amounted to more than two thousand dol- 
lara, if we recollect rightly. 





Monday, 30.—Two circumstances have brought 

to mind city reminiscences to-day. In the first 

place, « hand-organ struck up under the window. 
and played and repeated its role of tunes, ‘Mar- 

seilles Hymn, Jenny Lind Polka, &c. A brown 

Italian with obsequious smile, and his woman, lese 
good-natured, her green gingham sun-bonnet guilt - 
less of starch, and her pettieoats certainly guilt- 
less of hoops,—stood below, looking for all the 
world, like the pairs who used to come and stand 
on the side-walk at Brooklyn.—Then in the eve- 
ning was exhibited a patent lamp, from the bur- 
ner of which jetted four little gas-like flames, 
reminding us of city illumination. It was so con- 
structed that the fluid ascending through the 
wick, ( which was inclosed ina tube perforated 
near the top) was converted into gas by the heat 
ofa flame applied to it, and igniting, continued to 
burn without consuming the wick. The inventor 
claimed that no danger from explosion was incurred 
in the use of the lamp. We have always been 
scrupulous in abstaining from the use of camphenc, 
burning fluid, and any of the combustible com- 
pounds of like nature, confessedly explosive or not, 
and have contined ourselves to oi), But we hope 
in our new house to have better arrangements 
for light—gas fixtures probably. A lady that 
was here to day, thought that we might manu- 
facture gas from the refuse grease which would 
naturally accumulate in the kitchen of our es- 
tablishment, as is the practice on some of the 
western steamboats ; and it was with much sur- 
prise that she heard we did not use any meat. 
By the way we see in the Scalpel an unmitigated 
condemnation of pork. The editor says: 


“A fat hog is the very quintessence of scrofula 
and carbonic acid gas; and he who eats it, must 
not expect thereby to build up a sound physical 
organization. While it contributes heat, there is 
not atwentieth part of it nitrogen, the base of 
muscle. Fat pork was never designed for human 
food; it is material for breath, and nothing more ; 
see Liebig and other organic chemists and physiolo- 
gists; it makes no red meat or muscle; the prize- 
fighter is not allowed to eat it; all that is not con- 
sumed by the Jungs, remains to clog the body with 
fat. * * * The wisdom of the Jewish law which 
prohibits the use of pork, will soon be acknowledged 
by all rational beings. That swine are afflicted with 
scrofula and tubercles, we have repeatedly shown ; 
and every killer of hogs well knows it ; the indigesti- 
bility of the flesh is acknowledged. * * Hog 
husbandry is debasing. The influence of pork- 
eating on the farmer is degrading; neither he nor 
the slave would be able to accomplish his work by 
the use of it, that is, the fat part, without other 
food, as material for muscle. Good husbandry 
would furnish other fats for the farmer, to sa) 
nothing of butter, which the present catalogue ot 
the grasses and cereals, and enlightened irrigation, 
would furnish in sufficient abundance.” 





Our Calling as Mediums. 

It is an interesting and consoling 
thought, that we, as the followers of 
Christ, are to be the mediums of salva- 
tion to the world. The great purpose of 
Christ in bringing us together into As- 
sociation, is, to change our characters, to 
alter us continually for the. better; and 
that not chiefly for the sake of our own 
happiness, but for the salvation of the 
world. I think of persons as being con- 
tinually acted upon by the softening and 
formative influences of continued atten- 
tion to the beauty of Christ’s character, 
by the constant study of the art of living 
in peace and harmony, and by the cleans- 
ing power of faithful criticism, until, in the 
course of a few years, they have made 
considerable advances in the work of over- 
coming faults, and in the attainment of 
the various graces of a perfect character. 
Looking at their attainments in the line 
of improvement, we see acontinued and 
rapid advance ; but looking at their ex- 
ternal occupation, we do not see the same 
kind of promotion. The course of expe- 
rience in this respect, is quite the reverse 
of what it is in the world. There a per- 
son, by continuous application and im- 
provement in a given line of things, is 
generally promoted above his fellows.— 
As he attains to wealth, and commands 
the respect of others, he feels above the 
performance of the ordinary humble offi- 
ces of life. ‘Ye know that they which 
are accounted to rule over the Gentiles, 
exercise lordship over them; and their 





great ones exercise authority upon them- 











But so shall it not be among you: but 
whosoever will be great among you, shall 
be your minister : and whosoever of you 
will be the chiefest, shall be servant of 
all.’ This is the rule which is practically 
adopted among us ; and now let us look 
at some of the good results which natu- 
rally flow from it. In the first place, it 
is manifest that the most spiritually 
minded and the most refined, are brought 
into immediate contact with the less re- 
fined and more crude material; and as 
good is always the strongest, when it has 
fair play, there cannot fail to be a strong 
motive power constantly operating to 
elevate and refine the whole mass.— 
Every man becomes a mediator of the 
life of Christ to his neighbor. In what- 
ever virtue or beauty of character he may 
excel, he is in the best condition to im- 
part that quality by the contagious in- 
fluence of near approach and example. 
Instead of being removed to a heaven of 
outward surroundings, ready made and 
prepared for him as a reward for his good 
behavior, (according to the commonly 
received idea of the way in which men 
are rewarded,) he is given the task of 
producing a heaven immediately around 
him. He is permitted to enjoy the priv- 
ilege of extending the area of heaven 
upon earth, Surely this philosophy is in 
accordance with the promise, ‘Thou hast 
been faithful over a few things, I will 
make thee ruler over many things;’ for asa 
man’s faithfulness over a few things bears 
fruit, the ‘ many things’ are actually. pro- 
duced over which to exercise his faithful- 
ness. A new realm is annexed to the 
kingdom of heaven, over which he may 
reign. It is not in an arbitrary way 
that men get their reward in the great 
acale of God’s justice. It comes as the 
legitimate fruit of their own Jabors.— 
God has doubly blessed us, in giving us 
his spirit and the means of fruitfulness, 
that every man may be rewarded accor- 
ding to his works.—H. J. 8. 








Sympathy. 

Give sympathy to the afflicted, erring 
brother ; his troubles are more than he 
can bear, and he needs your heart sym- 
pathies to sustain him. It may arcuse 
him from that slumbering apathy by 
which he seems surrounded, and kindle a 
flame ot love and gratitude which will as- 
cend to heaven, as the incense of a poor 
crushed flower, that has been revived by 
the dew-drops of heaven, and gives us 
its sweet fragrance in return. Then pour 
out thy sympathy without fear, nor mind 
the draft, for the fountain is inexhaust- 
ible. Christ is its never failing source. 
He was tempted in all points like as we 
are—is now pleading before the Father 
for our redemption, and throwing out his 
magnetic chain of sympathy, inclosing 
us as it were in a net, by which we shall 
be drawn to the bosom of the Father. 

In that terrible hour when he prayed to 
the Father in the garden of Gethsemane, 
and ‘sweat great drops as it were of 
blood,’ from the depths of his agony he 
touchingly asked his disciples for sympa- 
thy as he said to them, ‘Could ye not 
watch with me one hour’ ? 


We are so constituted, that the sym- 
pathy that flows from heart to heart, 
is as necessary to our happiness as 
life itself; for pleasure is not half so 
sweet, when not shared by those we love, 
nor grief so bitter when sympathy extends 





its hand. Still there is an unhealthy 
sympathy that tends to death, which is 
the opposite of that of Christ, It is the 
power which the evil one uses to make 
bright the path of sin—he puts on his 
shining robes, and would allure you from 
Christ with his dazzling light ; but experi- 
ence soon proves him to he an impostor, 
having no power to give satisfaction with 
his counterfeit of sympathy and goodness. 
—Cc. A. R. 





Fasting. 


A degree of abstemiousness is, by all reasona- 
ble persons, allowed to be favorable to mental 
effort, but an occasional fast is also found, in 
certain constitutions, to invigorate both mind 
and body. It seems to give time for the 
functions to complete their work, and then to 
rest for a while. Fasting, for a moderate 
period, diminishes the carbon in the blood, 
and thus prevents drowsiness, while promoting 
a free circulation of highly vitalized blood 
through the brain; and as on this kind of 
supply the ready power of the mind depends, 
a clearness and rapidity of perception may 
reasonably be expected under such circumstan- 
ces, provided the muscles are not much in 
demand. Those who by mental habit can take 
advantage of this state, may attain the highest 
ecstacy of meditative abstraction. Probably 
the greater number of persons who think 
themselves morally and physically in health, 
would find how greatly they are mistaken if 
they could but be induced to bring their appe- 
tites more into subjection, and wait for some- 
thing like an urgent demand for nourishment 
before they indulged in eating. Instead of 
submitting to custom, and regularly resorting 
to the table three or four times a day for the 
mere gratification of the palate, the wise plan 
would be sometimes completely to break through 
the habit, and enjoy the quicknining power of 
a rational will triumphing over animal appetite. 
Tbus health of body and mental fortitude, 
which together constitute the best assurance of 
intellectual power, may be equally promoted. 
—Life Illustrated. 





Trees of Palestine. 


OLIVE TREES. 
Olive Trees were a very ancient and prof- 
itable object of agriculture. Its branches, as 
early as Gen. 8: 11, and since that time amon 
all nations, have been a symbol of peace | 
prosperity. Oil is first mentioned, Gen, 28: 
18. Job 24: 11, which proves the cultivation 
of this tree to have been very ancient. Olives 
in Palestine are of the best growth and afford 
the best oil ; hence this region is often extolled 
on account of this tree, and especially in oppo- 
sition to Egypt, which is destitute of good 
olives, Num. 18: 12. Deut. 7: 13. 11: 14. 
12: 17. 18: 4. Land that*is barren, sandy, 
dry, and mountainous, is favorable to the pro- 
duction of the olive. The mount of Olives 
derives its name from this tree. The olive is 
pleasant to the view, having widely extended 
branches, and remaining green in winter. Its 
multiplied branches entitled it to become the 
symbol of a numerous progeny, a blessing 
which was attributed to the peculiar favor of 
God, Ps. 52: 8. 128: 3. Hos. 14: 9. Jer. 11: 
16,17. It flourishes about two hundred years, 
and even while it is living, young olives spring 
up around it, which occupy its place when 
dead. It was customary, notwithstanding, to 
raise the tree from suckers, which were trans- 
planted. It requires no other cultivation than 
digging the ground and pruning the branches. 
The fruit is very pleasant to the palate, but 
nearly all of it is thrown into the oil-press, for 
the purpose of procuring the oil, of which there 
are sometimes one thousand pounds obtained 
from one tree. By means of this article, the 
Hebrews carried on an extensive commerce 
with the Tyrians, Ezek. 27: 17. comp. 1 
Kings 5: 11; they also sent presents of oil to 
the kings of Egypt, Hos. 12: 1. The berries 
of the olive-tree were sometimes plucked or 
carefully shaken off by the hand, before they 
were ripe, Isa. 17: 6. 24:18. If, while they 
were yet green, instead of being cast into the 
press, they were only beaten and squeezed, 
they yielded the best kind of oil ; it was called 
omphacinum, or the oil of unripe olives, and 
also beaten or fresh oil. Exod. 27: 20.— 
There were presses ofa peculiar make for 
pressing oil, in which the oil was trodden 
out by the feet, Micah 6:15. The first ex- 
pression of the oil was better than the second, 
and the second than the third. Ripe olives 
yielded oil of a less valuable kind. The best 
sort of oil was mixed with spices and used for 
ointment : the inferior sort was used with food. 
In sacrifices, accordingly, which were in a 
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ruler of the people, the use of oil was comman- 
ded, Lev. 2: 1, 5, 7, 15. 6: 15. 

Nore —The cotinus, and the oleaster, are 
both called wild olive trees. They are never- 
theless of different kinds, though they are 
sometimes confounded by the Greeks themselves. 
The fruit of the cotinus is used for no other 
purpose than colouring; but the oleaster, the 
Agrippa Elwagnus of Linneus, is that species of 
wild olive, whose branches, are grafted into 
barren olive trees, that are in a state of culti- 
vation, in order that fruitfulness may be pro- 
duced. 

FIG-TREES. 

Fig-trees are very common in Palestine.— 
They flourish in a dry and sandy soil. They 
are not shrubs, as in our gardens, but ¢rees, not 
altogether erect, and yet tall and leafy. The 
shade of the fig-tree is very pleasant, and was 
well known to the Hebrews, Micah 4; 4,— 
Fig-trees begin to sprout at the time of the 
vernal equinox, Luke 21: 29, 30. Matt. 24: 
32. The fruit makes its appearance before 
the leaves and flowers; the foliage expands 
about the end of March, Matt. 21: 19. Mark 
11:13. The figs are of three kinds. I. The 
untimely fig, which puts forth at the vernal 
equinox, and before it is ripe is called the 
green fig, but when ripe, the untimely fig, Cant. 
2: 13. Hos. 9: 10. Jer. 24: 2. It comes 
to maturity the latter part of June, compare 
Mark 11: 13. Matt. 21: 19; and in relish 
surpasses the other kinds, Jer. 24: 2. II. The 
summer or dry fig. It appears about the mid- 
dle of June, and comes to maturity in August. 
III. The winter fig, which germinates in Au- 
gust, and does not ripen until the falling of 
the leaves, which is about the end of Novem- 
ber. It is longer and of a browner colour than 
the others. All figs when ripe, but especially 
the untimely, fall spontaneously, Nahum 3: 12. 
The early figs are eaten, but some are dried in 
the sun and preserved in masses. 1 Sam. 25: 
18. 30: 12. 2 Ki. 20:7. 1 Chron. 12: 40. 
The parable in Luke 13: 6 et seq. is founded 
in the oriental mode of gardening ; and the 
method of improving the palm, whose barren- 
ness may be remedied in the way there men- 
tioned, is transferred to the fig-tree. 

THE SYCAMORE. 


The sycamore, in size and figure resembles 
the mulberry-tree, and is very common not 
only in Egypt, but in Judea, especially in the 
low lands, I Chron. 27: 28. 2 Chron. 1: 15. 
Its body is large and its branches numerous, 
growing nearly ina horizontal direction; by 
means of its branches it is easy of ascent, Luke 
19: 4,5. Itisalways green. Its wood which 
is of a dark hue, endures a thousand years, and 
was therefore much used in building, [s. 9: 10. 
Its fruit, which does not spring from the branch- 
es and among the leaves, but from the trunk 
itself, resembles the fig, though it is destitute 
of seeds. It is very luscious, and hence hurt- 
ful to the stomach: it is not, therefore, eaten, 
except for the want of something better. The 
fruit does not ripen unless it is opened, by the 
nail or a piece of iron, so that the juice, which 
resembles milk, may be emitted; then as the 
wound grows black, it comes to maturity, Am. 
7:14. The tree is very productive, yielding 
its fruits seven times a year, and affording a 
supply of food for the poor, during four months 
of the year. 

THE PALM. 

The palm-tree is very common in the coun- 
tries of the East andin Africa. It is not very 
frequently found in Palestine at the present 
day ; the reason is, a want of cultivators. It 
requires men who are skilful] and experienced, 
to make a palm grove flourishing and produc- 
tive. Atavery early period, however, they 
were quite numerous even in Palestine. This 
we may learn from Lev. 23: 40. Deut. 34: 3 
Judg. 1: 16. 3: 13. 4: 6, and from many pro- 
fane writers: and also from the ancient coins 
of the Jews and Romans, which exhibit the 
palm, a sheaf of wheat, and a cluster of grapes, 
as the symbols of the Jewish nation. The 
palm flour‘shes most in a warm climate, and in 
case there is a sufficiency of water, in clayey- 
sandy, nitrous soils. It is, therefore, common- 
ly found most flourishing in valleys and plains, 
Exod. 15: 27. ‘It ascends very straight, and 
very lofty, being destitute of limbs, except 
very near the top, where it is surmounted with 
a crown of foliage that is always green. ‘The 
figure of the palm-tree was carved in oraamen- 
tal work, 1 Kgs. 6: 32; and it is used figura- 
tively, as a symbol of a beautiful person, Cant. 
7: 8; and also of a religious, upright mau, Ps. 
1: 3. 92: 12. The dates grow on small stems, 
which germmate at the angles formed by the 
stock of the tree and the branches. Palm 
trees exhibit what may be termed a ‘sexual 
distinction ; and, in order to any fruits being 
produced, the seed from the flowers of the 
masculine palm must be borne, at the proper 
season, to the tree of an opposite character. 
If this is not done, or if it = oon too early 


or too late, the female palm, like the male, 
bears no fruit. The productions of the palm 
are large clusters of dates, which become ripe 
in August, September, and October Some of 
the dates are eaten in their crude state; the 
rest are strained through a press woven of 
osiers, and after the juice is forced out, are re- 
duced into solid masses, and are preserved. The 
juice pressed out is the date wine, formerly 
very celebrated; under which name was also 
comprehended the beverage which was pro- 
cured from clusters of dry dates steeped in 
warm water, and then pressed. The Hebrews, 
at the feast of tabernacles, bore palm branches 
in their hands; they also strewed them in the 
way before the kings, as they entered on pub- 
lic occasions into their cities, Lev. 23: 40.— 
1 Mac. 13: 51. Matt 21: 8. The Greeks 
gave a branch of the palm to those who con- 
quered in the games, comp. Rev. 7:9. This 
tree is regarded by the orientals, of all others 
as the most excellent and noble. Hence the 
saying from the branch 4. e. the palm branch) 
to the rush or reed ; expressions which are in- 
terchangeable with the head and tail, and mean 
the same thing, as tbe phrase ‘ from the high- 
est to the lowest,’ Isa. 9: 14. 
THE POMEGRANATE. 


The tree which bears this name, grows in 
Persia, Arabia, Egypt, and Palestine. It is 
not a tall tree, and ata little distance from 
the ground, shoots out into a multitude of 
branches; in consequence of which, it is con- 
sidered by some merely a shrub. The fruit it 
bears is very beautiful to the eye, and pleas- 
ant to the palate ; it is about the size of a large 
apple, say, two or three inches in diameter, 
and is encircled at the upper part with some- 
thing resembling a crown. At first it exhibits 
a green appearance, but in August and Sep- 
tember it appears of a reddish colour, approxi- 
mating to a brown ; the rind is thick and hard, 
but easily broken. The interior of the pome- 
granate is of a yellow colour. There seems to 
be a number of internal rinds, which are soft 
and rich, and afford a juice, which from its ef- 
fect on the palate may be called bitter-sweet. 
The seeds are sometim:s white and sometimes 
purple, Num. 20: 5. Deut. 8: 8. The ar- 
tificial pomegranates, made to resemble the 
natural ones, were no small ornament.—Jahn’s 
Biblical Archaeology. 





A New Hampshire Judge’s Charge. 


John Dudley of Raymond, N. H., who was 
for twelve years judge of the superior court 
from 1785 to 1797, had not only no legal edu- 
cation, but little learning of any kind. But 
he had a discriminating mind, a retentive 
memory, a patience which no labor could tire, 
an integrity proof alike against threats and 
flattery, and a free elocution, often uncouth, 
bold, clear and expressive, with a warmth of 
honest feeling, which it is not easy to resist — 
His ideas of law may be inferred from the con- 
clusion of one of his charges to the jury. It 
was somewhat in this style : 

‘* You have heard, gentleman of the jury, 
what has been said in this case by the lawyers, 
the rascals !—but I wont abuse them. It is 
their business to make a good case for their 
clients ; they are paid for it; and they have 
done in this case well enough. But you and 1 
gentlemen, hsve something else to consider.— 
They talk of law. Why, gentlemen, it is not 
law that we want, but justice. They would 
govein us by the common law of England.— 
Trust me, gentlemen, common sense is a much 
safer guide for us—-the common sense of Ray- 
mond, Epping, Exeter, and the other towns, 
which have sent us here to try this case be- 
tween two of our neighbors. A clear head, 
and an honest heart are worth more than all 
the law of all the lawyers. There was one 
get thing said at the bar. It was from one 

hakspeare, an English player, I believe.— 
No matter. It is good enough almost to be 
in the Bible. It is this: ‘Be just and fear 
not.? That, gentlemen, is the law in this case, 
and law enough in any case. ‘Be just and 
fear not.’ It is our business to do justice be- 
tween the parties, not by any quirks of the law 
out of Coke or Blackstone, books that I never 
read and never will, but by common sense and 
common honesty, as between man and man.— 
That is our business; and the curse of God 
upon us if we veglect or evade, or turn aside 
from it. And now Mr. Sheriff, take out the 
jury , and you, Mr. Foreman, do not keep us 
waiting with idle talk, of which there has been 
too much already, about matters that have 
nothing to do with the merits of the case.— 
Give us an honest verdict, of which, as plain 
common sense men you need not be ashamed. 
—Life of the late Gov Plummer. 








The pianoforte was invented by J. C. 
Schroder, of Dresden, in 1717, and the first 
instrument was made in London, 1776, by a 





German named Zumble. 
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